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foundation being given, foreign ideas could have been adapted to or 
transplanted on it. After all, it remains an open question whether the 
Eskimo screw, technically speaking, may not have had an origin different 
from that of our own. The fact that it is this very origin which is still 
shrouded in mystery accounts for the obscurity from which the whole 
subject labors, and for the variation of possible opinions. 

Berthold Lavjfer 
Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, III. 

The "Red Paint People" of Maine. 

In justice to New England archeology I cannot let pass unnoticed 
the communication of your correspondent on page 207 of the preceding 
number of the American Anthropologist. Mr Bushnell says: "The 
graves discovered by Mr Moorehead on the coast of Maine differ in no 
respect from those rifled by the Pilgrims near the present Provincetown." 
This is a statement which facts do not justify. The grave at Cape Cod 
to which Mr Bushnell especially refers is described by the Pilgrims 
as follows: 1 

Wee found a place like a graue, but it was much bigger and longer than any 
that we had yet scene. It was also covered with boords, so as we mused what it 
should be, we resolved to digge it vp, where we found, first a matt, and vnder 
that a fayre Bow, and there another Matt, and vnder that a boord about three 
quarters long, finely carued and paynted, with three tynes, or broches on the 
top, like a Crowne; also betweene the Matts we found Boules, Trayes, Dishes, 
and such like Trinkets; at length we came to a faire new Matt, and vnder that 
two Bundles, the one bigger, the other lesse, we opened the greater and found in it 
a great quantitie of fine and perfect red Powder, and in it the bones and skull of a 
man. The skull had fine yellow haire still on it, and some of the flesh vncon- 
sumed; there was bound vp with it a knife, a pack-needle, and two or three old 
iron things. It was bound vp in a Saylers canvas Casacke, and a payre of cloth 
breeches; the red Powder was a kind of Embaulment, and yielded a strong, but 
no offensiue smell; It was as fine as any flower. We opened the lesse bundle 
likewise, and found of the same Powder in it, and che bones and head of a little 
childe; about the leggs, and other parts of it was bound strings, and bracelets 
of fine white Beads; there was also by it a little Bow, about three quarters long, 
and some other odd knackes; we brought sundry of the pretiest things away with 
vs, and covered the Corps vp againe. After this, we digged in sundry like 
places, but found no more Come, nor any things els but graues: There was varietie 
of opinions amongst vs about the embalmed person; some thought it was an 
Indian Lord and King: others sayd, the Indians haue all blacke hayre and never 

1 Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Cheever reprint, p. 38. 
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any was seene with browne or yellow hayre; some thought, it was a Christian of 
some speciall note, which had dyed amongst them, and they thus buried him to 
honour him; others thought, they had killed him, and did it in triumph over 
him. 

Mr Bushnell also says: "We have no mention of pottery vessels occur- 
ring in these graves." On the contrary, the Pilgrims found an earthen 
vessel on one of the two graves opened and described by them, as will be 
seen by the following: 1 

We found a little path to certaine heapes of sand, one whereof was covered 
with old Matts, and had a woodden thing like a morter whelmed [overturned] 
on the top of it, and an earthen pot layd in a little hole at the end thereof; we 
musing what it might be, digged & found a Bow, and, as we thought, Arrowes, 
but they were rotten; We supposed there were many other things, but because we 
deemed them graues, we put in the Bow againe and made it vp as it was, and left 
the rest vntouched, because we thought it would be odious vnto them to ransacke 
their Sepulchers. 

The only resemblance between the graves at Cape Cod and those in 
Maine was the presence of red paint in one of the former, and while 
this pigment occurred in considerable quantities in nearly all of the 
many graves opened in the red paint cemeteries in Maine, its presence is 
certainly not a characteristic of the later Algonkian graves in New England 
which contain skeletons. In nearly all of the graves of the later Indians 
explored by the Peabody Museum, red pigment has not been found, and 
I have personally opened a number of these in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts without, so far as I can recall, finding a trace of red 
paint. Moreover, the occasional use of red paint in burials is common 
among many tribes and its occurrence in the historic grave at Cape Cod 
has no ethnic significance whatever. Its presence, however, in such 
quantities in practically all of the graves of the red paint cemeteries is 
remarkable. It is probable that similar conditions would be found if a 
prehistoric cemetery of the Beothuk Indians -of Newfoundland were 
explored, for this people, known as Red Indians by the early explorers, 
were so called, not because they were naturally of this hue, but for their 
universal custom of coloring their skin, their garments, canoes, bows and 
arrows, and all utensils belonging to them with red ocher. The aboriginal 
everywhere loved red paint and he used it whenever he could obtain it. 

The term "Red Paint People" was, if I am not mistaken, first 
applied by Professor Arlo Bates of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, whose good work in the Maine shell-heaps is well known 

1 Ibid., p. 33- 
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to local archeologists. While of no ethnic significance, the term is a 
convenient one as used in New England archeology, but perhaps it 
cannot be fully appreciated by those who have had no personal experience 
in exploring these cemeteries. New England archeologists will, I am 
sure, be grateful for the suggestion of a better designation. 

The Maine cemeteries explored by me in 1892 and 1894, 1 by Mr 
Marks in 1895, and by Mr Moorehead in 1912-14, 2 in which, owing to 
their age, the skeletons had wholly disappeared, were especially remark- 
able for the great number of stone implements found. Many of these 
implements were of types unknown in later graves containing skeletons 
that may be attributed to Algonkian tribes found by the whites occupy- 
ing New England. Most of the implements may be included under the 
following divisions: fire-making stones, originally pieces of iron pyrites 
which owing to the age of the graves had in every instance disintegrated 
or undergone chemical change; chipped knives and spear points of the 
ordinary forms; beautifully fashioned and polished slate arrow and 
spear points; many pear-shaped pendants or "plummets," some of 
them carved to represent a fish; and a great number of adze blades of 
various forms and sizes with cutting edges straight or of various degrees 
of curvature. From 192 of the 246 graves opened by me and by Mr 
Moorehead, 374 adze blades were taken. Some graves contained but 
one blade, others as many as ten. No pottery vessels, either whole or 
in fragments, were found in the graves or on the surface. Tobacco pipes, 
and stone pestles for grinding corn were also absent. These together 
with pottery vessels are found frequently in the later Algonkian graves. 
Although the straight or nearly straight-edged stone adze blade was com- 
mon to many American tribes and other primitive peoples, in New Eng- 
land and the adjacent territory, we have a development of this imple- 
ment which is not equalled in other sections of the world, so far as is 
known. 3 The blades occur in remarkable variety and in many sizes, 
with edges ranging from straight, through various degrees of curvature, 
to a half circle. They range from the heavy, narrow-edged type evi- 
dently fashioned for cutting heavy timber, to the delicate edged forms 
probably used for finishing various wooden objects. Some of these 
blades have knobs or a groove at the back for securing the lashing with 

1 Willoughby, Prehistoric Burial Places in Maine, Arch, and Eth. Papers of the 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Vol. I, No. 6. 

2 Moorehead, The Red Paint People of Maine, Am. Anthropologist, Jan.-Mar., 
1913, P- 33- 

3 Willoughby, The Adze and the Ungrooved Axe of the New England Indians, Am. 
Anthropologist, Vol. 9, p. 296. 
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which they were fastened to the haft. They are, like the modern steel 
adze, chisel, and gouge, adapted to a great variety of wood working, 
although in some instances the work was probably hastened by charring 
the wood. 

These adze blades are very common in New England. They occur 
in certain sections of New York and in portions of the St Lawrence 
Valley, also in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. From 
information received from time to time I feel sure that the blades collected 
as surface finds in southern New England, were ploughed from shallow 
graves similar to those in the Maine cemeteries. I also feel certain 
that graves containing similar implements will be found in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Newfoundland. To a student of primitive tech- 
nology these highly specialized blades suggest a remarkable development 
in wood working by the early inhabitants of this region. Outside of this 
locality, so far as is known, the highest development of the stone adze 
was among the Haida, Tlingit, and other Northwest Coast tribes where the 
art of working in wood had reached a high degree of excellence. Certain 
types of blades which are found both in New England and the Northwest 
do not occur elsewhere, and while practically all of the types of the 
Northwest are found in New England, there are several highly specialized 
forms in the latter locality which do not occur in the Northwest. 

It seems, therefore, that we have good evidence here of a people 
highly skilled in working wood on a scale equalling, if not surpassing, 
the Indians of the Northwest. Like the latter people these early New 
Englanders apparently made no pottery. 

With our present knowledge I will not attempt to establish the 

relationship of this early' people with any historic tribe. They may or 

may not have been the ancestors of the Beothuk or of some Algonkian 

division. A careful study of available data, however, seems to indicate 

that they were not contemporary with the Algonkian tribes whose refuse 

piles form most of the shell-heaps along the New England coast. 

Charles C. Willoughby. 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Home Study in Ethnology 
That the ethnologist or ethnographer is given to wearing spectacles 
of colored glass, the "specs" of his own culture, none, I may assume, will 
dispute. Nor is comment worth while, in regard at least to the inade- 
quate observation of unfamiliar facts or their misinterpretation. Of 
our failure to observe facts too familiar for observation or to free our- 



